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The meaning of a word often cannot be^formulate^d by 
\3onscious rules, because it is unconsc4ous. Evidence on ^he^erb 
"break" demonstrates this. The consequence for teaching is that*.', 
teachers cannot supply meanings in words, but sh6uld present^ a wide 
range of uses -ef a word, sa.that students can intuit the unconscious 
generalization, (Author), , • . _ 
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'''^)Mhen we teach a language, our goal Is to provide as much general 
understanding as possible, .so that the stmdent^ls not ^rced to leana - 
1±te language by inemo^^ ev^:^ single fact. But what in fact tk© . 
generalities aof tl;ie language, and how b^st can those generalities be^ 
taught? In dealing with these questions, we can make two different ^ 
mistakes. ^ ^e can misjuc^ the generalities of the language, missing * , 
some and creating some bogus ones. We can also, ^ven if we have general- 

ized cor^ctly, 'attempt to teach generalities in such a way that students 

k ■ * " ' * ^ V 

rarely^ grasp them. ^ ^ 

More fun^ameribally, however, we carj maJ^e botK mistakes if we do 

not consider fully the lirplicatic3ns-of the' fact that most of our knowl- 



edge, UngUistic and otherwise; is \mconscious knowledge. Most of our 

^ ^> ^ ^ t> 

native language ability was acquired long before we could consciously^ . 
];;feflect on what we were learning. 'We Reamed generalities of such great 
complexity ^that linguists still can not fully specify^ them, and we -did 



it all unconsciously, without havlng^^ report to conscious rules and' ' 

sXous l^c 



procedures. Purtjier, that unconsdious knowledge proves to be more 



reliable than the knowledge we have gained by conscious means. Spe, 
ability is more reliable and eg.si^ to manifest than writing abilil^y. 



afeing 



ch has been acquired with much more awarieness.' As teachers, we are 
aware that consciously formulated rules are very ineffective. Writing 
teachers^ill stiidents endlessly in grammar, with little ^royement. 
Also, whllg 'we amid the textbooks we use provide numerous rules for the 
^|:udent, we^t our greatest pedagogic trust in 'constant repetition, 
dij^Ullng, making the^student jJrperse himself Id the details ^^f the 



I 



' language so tKat his unconscious can do' for him whatsit did whep'^^ . 

^ learned his native language. , \ ) ^ * ■ / 

Ih fact, one of the reasons why 'second language learning is so ^• 

j^fflcTilt may be that there is too much conscious interference in the { 

• ^ ■ 1 ■ • . . 

ppoce;S&. .In his How Childran'Leamy John Holt descrlfees such a situation.' ■ 4 

4^ ' ' ' ^ 'J 

to solve a geometric puzzle by reasoning it out, .he reaches^ " I 

the conscious conclusion that the puzzle is "impossible. 'Yet children \ 

could solve it. E^fentually he realizes his mistake: 




I had begun to reason too soon, Jtefbre^I- had alJpwed my^lf 
enough "Messing About," befor^jfl had built a good enough 
mental model of*the ways in wMph those pieces moved, before / 
I had given mysalf enough time \o explore all the possible 
ways in which fehey could move. reason^ some of the chjLld- 

^ dren were S^le to do the jpuzzle yra.s not that thei^ did 'it blindly, 
' ' but that they did not try to ^ solve it by reason until they had 

found by experience what 'the pieces could do. (p. I7I) ^ 

In both How Children Learn and How Children Fall , Holt describes the- 
teaching failures that follow from premature generalizations, from not' 
giving 'children enough concrete experience to- draw the generalization^ 
themselves."- When they do dra-w generalizations themselves, it is solid 
unconscious knowledge •which they do not ^^get; when they have only the 
teacher's^ consc'lSus formulations to 'work With, they learn very little. 

As acaderfiic people, we are prone to overvalue our rational abilit- 
ies. We are aware thaj: students must learn more t^ian^what we op the 
textbooks consciously teach them. We may .even be aware that fetudents 
learn things which neither we nor they can ever identify. Yet we may 
secretly hope for the Utopian day vjien understand a language so well 
that we can spell out everything for the student , presiding him with all 
the conscious -rules that he will ever need. But I think that hope 
• betrays a fundamental mijsunderstanding of what, language is. It assumes, 
contrary to What we know about human mentality, that a language is - 
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conpletely r*atlonal,'»I think Instead that our greatest pix)blems In • J| 
teaching arise because we attribute too much conscious generalization .•' 
to the language. As my research In the syntax ax)d sem^tics of ESiglish - 
has gradually demonstrated to me, there are generalities in language 
that can not' be comprehended by rules, that can only be understood 
unconsciously. ' - . » ^ 

I >^wili demonstrate -my point by considering the questiorr of how 
jATords -should be defined. I want to einphasize a. fact that 'we all know, 
but which is often forgotten In our teaching methods^' that some word^, 
prim^ilyjfehe most common words in a language, the/worda^learned first^ 
>by children, can not be deAned by other words, bilt must' be under^stood 

• - - • ' . ' 

Independently of other words. My research concerns the meai^lng of 

J ' ' ' - ^ . / . • 

common English ^erbs such as break , take , giy.e , go, comef" , and run. . . 

These words^ require many definitions in dictionary, and also occur 

Iri a number \)T' apparently Inexplicable phrase^y>rhich we call "idioms." 

Such words, and their correspondences In oth^ l^:^^guages,' are given so 

* ' ■ if ' ' . * » 

maijy meanings that 'a dictionary is' vlrtuali5/S^'usefes.sC Admittedly, di^ion- 

aries have a number of basic IJinitations th^t inhibit generalization of ^ 
meaning.. However, when recent -semantic reis^arcK.'began to produce multiple 
.meanings, I wondered if we were not fundamentally mistaken in our under- 
standing o'f some 'words. Perhaps these words have general meanings ^that 
definitions obscure. It wafs hard for me to: see what such meanings could be, 

.i 

because I wa^ trying to figure them out, to | formulate them, with other* words. 

So I decided to do what 'Holt suggests: sSkply collect, a voluminous number 

of sentences in which such words occur, and: then s^e ^v*iat I had. Igor the 

verb breafe, which I will now discuss, I have ^ collected over 1800 sentences. ' 
.A 

Our conscious understanding of the verb break is distorted because 



we are never fully aware of all the c3at:a. too. quickly think of concrete 

• ** ■ 

senses, tepd to assume that these represent a basic meaning. Only 
'later are we aware of, some absti^act senses, and the delay in our awareness, 
plus the apparent irregularity of abstract exdfUpl^s, leads. us to conclude 

ierroneously that these senses are derived, metaphorical extensions. Think- 

% . . 

ihg too rationaj-ly, we inpose the Concrete-Abstract and « Literal-Metaphorical 

dJLstinGtions on the data, not noticing 'that all the common verbs in the 

language are Independent of these distinctions. Our education betrays us;* 

we find it inconceivable that the language coijld ignore such fundamental 
» " . * *• 

distinctions. But with break it does; and if we Suspend our rational dls- ^ , 

.V • . * 

tinctions, we be^in to see the powerful unconscious generalization. that 
a verb like break represents. 

There are two basic patterns with break, which I have labelled PRIMARY^ 
^d SECONDARY on Table One . The nouns listed under PRIMARY are things 
which can break j these nouns occur either as an intransitive subject or - 
a transitive object. I've included only those nguns whose designation -can - 
be adequately understood out of context. I have listed them with concrete 
senses first, abstract senses later; note that there is no sharp divijfiing 
line between concrete and abstract. Also, some nouns can be either concrete 
or abstract: string , grip , chain , line , tie , bond , barrier , shackles , and 
others. This pattern has a set of possible co-occurring words, as I lj.st 
under PRIMARY CONTEXTS. The second pattern, SECONDARY, either does not * 
mention 'the thing which is broken, or puts it into a prepositional ph3?ase. - 
as in Tjie m^ broke through the barrier . The nouns which are listed can 
occur as intransitive subjects or transitive objects, but they designate 
what RESULTS' from a breaking;, such as hole, or something whose condition 
or existence is affected by the breaking ; note the man in the man .b3?*oke • * 
out of jail . The SECONDARY CONTEXTS are quite different fram PRIMARY CONTEXTS 



even when they ^e^, they differ: note Into Ij^ PRIMARy the v^dow broke 
lnt6 pieces and SECONDARY the crooks 'broke Into the. house . ' .\ ^ ' 



. -^^ Many of the examples I haive coll'ected. seemed unusual ;at first felght; 
in the fuller frSmei/^k all the examples l^hey .serve .to demonstrate how 
many particular things the, unconscious mind can conceive of sls breaking, 
many more particulars in fact then the consc'i2>us .mind could ever conceive • 
of. Many of the example^ would have been impos,5ible to find merely, by think 
'^ing out possibilities. Also, I: was able to generalize the PRIMARY and 
SECONDARY patterns only a^ter I "had considered- a laj?ge numt?er of sentences. 



Thus, 'Holt's point Is v^^l illustrated: by delaying iny attompft to reach a 

• • \, 

rational answer, by collecting enough data, I reached the point where 
Certain rational conclusions, were possible. ^ 

• ■ ■ . ^ ' :■■ • ■■ ' ) 

But there is a -more crucial point . Anyone who looks at all -the 
data will, I feel, be convinced that there is a singl^ meaning for break, a 

•meaiJjig which is demdhsti^ated most forcefully In the .high metapjioric power, 
of this, and other common verbs."* Yet, th^s meaning can not be defined 
or even understood by rational means. Unconsciously, we Iknow what it* 
means^ and can use it in many waj^s; -but a^l our^ conscious attanpts to 
define it are only distortions. * . 

T/^/hat are the teaching implications of this? ■ If the meaning of break 
is unconscious, then to teach it we must stress even more strongly than 

'we do now the PARADIGMATIC^ dimension of language. We can not TELC the 
student what break means; we 'can only SHOW him', let his unconscious see 

; * . 

all the possibilities. Of course, he knows the possibilities Ih his own _ 
language, but he does not, in. the new language. If we teach break and its 
con?esponding terms in other languages only in its concrete sens^, then 
we obscure the geniality of meaning behind it. As we all know, words in 



;dlff4rent languages may correspond In concrete senses but differ ixi '*'( 
abstract seris^. Since ^conmon verbs are heavily used/ we would best serve 



tbe student If weNshow^ hjjn Immediately the full rang^df verbs in both • 
the new language ana his own. When we give many ex^ples, we help the un- 
conscious to work; and' out of its generalizing power comes t?he ability, 
to be creative, to cope with many new and part'icular situations. And that 
lb the best measure of successful teaching. ^ o ' * 
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THE. VERB HFffiAK<" 



Primary 
Ice 

glass ' ' 
stone 

\wocki ^ 
fingernail 

egg, 
plate 
shell, • 
toy 

hainmer 

sling 

zipper * 

string 
* thread 
f rope* 
' stem • 
.vein 

blister 

scab 

cloud 

frost 

sod' 
^ bubble 

w^e 

mist 

oil 



cream 

shore 
\ineadbw 

coiinfcry 

roof 

lane 

light 

darkness 

sound 

silence 

stillness . 

seclusion 

fever 
' vision 

mood 

grief ^ ' 

tension 

loneliness 

monotony 

*peace 

* Joy 
fast • 
spell \ 
curse 
slump ' 

* blackout * 



Primary. Contexts 
into 

.* -in ' * ~ 

* up (into), ' 

dowi (into) 



T 



filibuster 
guar ant irte 
Jinx 
drought 
heat wave 
weather 
momentum ^ 
rhythm 
fall 
line 
circle ' 
r3^ 
cycle 
chain 
link • 
ties 
bond 
hoM 

stalemate 
yoke 

dike ^ 
grip 
l^odc 
mold 

bottlenefck 
. Impasse' ' 



^apart 
j)pen 
off 



logjam - 

restraint 

cgns^aint 

resli^ance 

shackles 

armor ' 

barri^ 

boundary 

bounds 

record 
^ agreement 

word 

treaty 

^s|fB7omise 

oath ^ 
, accord 
, compact 

contract . 

engaganent 

jsonvention 

taboo 

rule 
. order . 

law 
, . regulation 

consensus 

cartel 

tradition 
. stx^ike 
^ coVer-up 

camp ' ' 
• myth^ • 

unity 



monopoly 

relations 

faith 

connection 
contract 
marriage 
harmony 
pattern 
.formation 
' ranks, 
habit*. . 
framework 
systCTi 
routine 
code 
norm 

personality 
^ spirit 
.will' ' , 

heart, 

person 
• morale 

cpmposure 

confidence 

concentration 

resolve 

conscience 

patience 

control 
. strength ' 

institution 

isolation 

position 



/ 



gecondary 

story 
program 
scandal 
news 



day 
sun 
light 

realization 



trouble 
epidemic ^ 
storm 
war 



trail 
hole"', 
passageway 
swe^t 



Secondary Contexts 

_ throtigh* _ oiY . (of /from) 

. fortl7 ' • out (of/from) 

• back . free (of/from)^, 

from clear (of/ from) 

^ Into \ ' away'' (from) 

^ in - loose (from) 

to * on ' ' 



TABLE ONE 



